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*' For behold, the Lord, the Lord of Hosts, doth take away from Jerusalem 
and from Judah the stay and the staff, the whole stay of bread, and the whole 
stay of water, the mighty man and the man of war, the judge and the prophet, 
and the prudent, and the ancient, the captain of fifty and the honorable man, 
and the counsellor, and the cunning artificer, and the eloquent orator." — 
Isaiah iii., 1, 2, 8. 

The year that has so recently ended, witnessed the de- 
parture from these earthly scenes of an unusually large 
number of our most gifted and honored countrymen, belong- 
ing to the various professions and walks of life. Quincy, 
the Nestor of our American sages and statesmen — King, 
the brilliant lyceum lecturer, and poet, patriot preacher — 
Lovejoy, the steadfast, fearless friend of the slave and of 
humanity — Hawthorne, whose marvellous genius made him 
perhaps the brightest star in our literary firmament — Silli- 
man, who devoted his long and laborious life to the cause of 
science and education — Noycs, the indefatigable and high- 
minded Christian citizen and advocate — Dayton, the wise, 
upright and faithful representative of the nation at a foreign 
court — and Wadsworth, Sedgwick, Eice and McPherson, 
and a long line of heroes besides, who had distinguished 
themselves in the service of the country on the field of 
battle, and who at last fell in glorious martyrdom in defence 
of the Union — these and many more, whose names a grate- 
ful people will not soon let die, have, during the year, fin- 
ished their mortal course and taken their places in history. 
It is to these, and such as these, that some, or all of the en- 
viable titles enumerated in the text, may justly be awarded. 



They are the nation's stay and staff, the mighty men and 
the men of war, the judges and the prophets, the prudent 
and the ancient, the captains and the honorable men, the 
counsellors, the cunning artificers, the eloquent orators. 

Scarcely had we entered upon the new year, and another, 
more eminent and admired than any of the great benefactors 
I have named, and more deserving than they of the full roll 
of honors which the sacred writer recounts, has been suddenly 
called from the theatre of his labors and triumphs, and leaves 
a nation to mourn, in grief and yet in pride, what seems to 
be, to us, his calamitous death. 

This is not the time or the place to dwell, in terms of 
mere eulogy, or praise, upon the life and character of Ed- 
ward Everett. It is meet, however, that when so great and 
good a man is called to his rest — when so noble and beauti- 
fiil a career has been brought to its close, the Christian pulpit 
should make special mention of the gracious Providence 
which vouchsafed to the world the precious gift, and gather 
"up the practical lessons, which, now that the treasure has 
been taken away, it is permitted us to receive and cherish. 

It is not often that one appears upon the great stage of 
public life, whose character and history present so fine and 
profitable a subject for the contemplation of the youth of 
our country. The times in which we live are making and 
unmaking reputations with astonishing suddenness, and with 
seemingly a most despotic power. Bad men rapidly mount 
to places of authority and favor, and gain the applause and 
the adulation of the people, only, at last, to reveal the hol- 
lowness and corruption of their souls, and suddenly to sink 
into obscurity and disgrace. There is need that some brighter 
and more enduring image should be held up before us for 
our study and our imitation — some just, pure, faithful and 
mighty soul, whose solid worth and peerless beauty have 
suffered no eclipse or harm amidst earthly perils and vicissi- 



tudes. Over against the pretension and falseness of the 
charlatan and the adventurer, we oppose in contrast the real 
ability, the wide and varied culture, the mature wisdom, the 
stainless purity, the long beneficent life, the shining personal 
graces and accomplishments, and the imperishable fame, of 
our deceased statesman and patriot, and ask that this may 
be the picture that we shall delight to behold and strive to 
copy. 

It is unnecessary to sketch the history of his life. It is 
enough to say that, born in Dorchester, Mass., April 11, 
1794, he was graduated at Harvard with the highest honors, 
when only seventeen years of age, and soon entered upon 
his extended and varied public career. In succession he 
was pastor of the Brattle Street Church, Boston — a professor 
of Greek at Cambridge, having travelled several years in 
Europe to complete his preparation — editor of the "North 
American Eeview " — Representative to the lower House of 
Congress — Governor of Massachusetts — Minister at the Court 
of St. James' — President of Harvard College — Secretary of 
State, under Mr. Fillmore — Member of the United States 
Senate — the pious pilgrim through the country to rescue the 
home and grave of Washington — Presidential Elector — and, 
through life, contributor to magazines and journals, lecturer 
before lyceums and literary associations, and the orator of 
many an assemblage of his fellow-citizens met to promote 
the cause of charity, or to deliberate upon the interests of 
the nation. It is a remarkable testimony to the extraordi- 
nary vei'satility and transcendent power of his mind, that he 
was able to enter upon all these responsible offices and 
duties, many of them so widely different in character and in 
relations, and yet almost invariably acquit himself with such 
signal credit to his own reputation, and to the satisfaction of 
his countrymen. It would be difficult to estimate the good 
he has thus accomplished during these last fifty years, in 
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these immerous departments of service. It would seem 
that there was hardly an important channel of influence into 
which he has not poured some healthful stream of life 
to enrich and bless our American society. His readiness 
to help any worthy enterprise or beneficent cause that 
asked his aid, was remarkable. His days have been crowded 
with usefulness. He has been an untiring worker, and he 
has wrought to noble enda Methodical, patient, laborious, 
conscientious, careful of little things while centred in what 
was great and fundamental, the amount of service he has 
rendered the nation and mankind, is hardly exceeded by that 
which has been rendered by any other American. 

The posthumous fame of Mr. Everett will depend largely 
upon his gifts and graces as an " eloquent orator.'' Unques- 
tionably, he was the most mellifluous, winning, accom- 
plished public speaker the country has ever produced, and 
it must be a long time before the nation will behold and 
hear his equal. There have been those who have impressed 
their audiences more deeply with a sense of their simple, 
commanding, majestic power, and others have surpassed 
him in the dazzling brilliancy and passionate fire of their 
thoughts and words. Nor had he the exhaustless resources 
of wit, retort, invective, satire, and defiance, which have dis- 
tinguished many of the great orators of the world. His was 
a gentler and more captivating sway over the multitudes 
who listened to his speech. With a graceful, dignified 
mien, a sweet, melodious voice, a studied, artistic, faultless 
gesticulation, rich, elevated, beautiful thought, ample wealth 
of illustration drawn from the vast storehouse of his won- 
derful memory, splendor of diction brought to the test of 
the highest cultivation and of the severest classic taste, and 
with a regal prodigality of learning and an experience with 
men, public affairs, and the world, such as but few have ever 
eryoyed — it was one of the rare privileges of life to hear 




tim, and I count it one of the sacred satisfactions which I 
cherish, that whenever it was possible for me to listen to his 
utterance, I never allowed the golden opportunity to pass 
unimproved. The memory of bis fine presence and the 
echo of his musical cadences will linger a delicious charm 
in the mind as long as life shall last 

Endowed by God with this wonderful power of eloquence, 
he consecrated it to sacred uses and ends, and for half a cen- 
tury has poured out his rich song freely in behalf of every 
•good cause that sought its help. In the pulpit and on the 
platform, in behalf of education and of letters, for union and 
for liberty, in defence of the nation, and in eulogy of her 
great historic names, for the poor and the persecuted, for 
suffering loyal Tennesseeans, and for penitent returning 
Georgians — his utterance has been that of the Christian [)a- 
triot and philanthropist. Few men have delighted so many 
thousands with their power of speech, and few, who have 
said so much, have left so little on record which they might 
wish to erase. 

To this same great altar of humanity he brought all his 
vast learning, careful discipline, and invaluable experienca 
In the schools he had mastered many an ancient and mod- 
em language — had subsequentlj' widened his acquaintance 
and observation by years of travel — had mingled with 
great and gifted men in both hemispheres — had made 
himself familiar with law, jurisprudence, history, theology, 
science, art and literature — had been a most faithful and 
•successful student of the past cai'eer and the great prob- 
lem of our own American Eepublic, and he laid the whole 
as a free-will offering there on the sacred altar of country 
and mankind, giving the ripest wisdom of his years, the 
noblest thought of his mind, the most consummate flowers 
of his rhetoric, and the best strength and the sweetest per- 
fume of his life. 



There was one quality of his character that especially 
merits more than a passing notice, because it is so seldom 
found in the statesmen and politicians of our day. It was 
his remarkable freedom from all unkind, bitter, or vengeful 
feeling. His public life has stretched on through a half 
century ; he has taken an active part in many of the great con- 
troversies of his time and country ; he has been brought into 
collision with men of different views and of strong partizan 
sympathies, and he has been, at various stages in his career, 
subjected to the most violent abuse and cruel criticism. 
But he has never allowed himself to be betrayed into a fit 
of anger or resentment — never has descended to the use of 
rude, hurtful epithets and personalities — never has forgotten 
the obligations of Christian courtesy and the dignity of 
Christian manhood. Yet he was singularly alive to the un- 
friendly assault and the unfavorable opinion of others ; and, 
as is always the case, there were those who all the more 
fiercely attacked him, because they knew how keenly his 
gentle spirit would suffer and quiver from their well-barbed 
arrows. In nothing are the real strength and beauty of his 
character more manifest than in this complete self-com- 
mand, under the reproaches and ferocities of his opponents, 
and the consequent irritations of his too sensitive nature. 
Now that all personal and party controversies are, for him, 
at an end — now that we can calmly, by his grave, survey 
the past, in which he was so conspicuous an actor — ^it must 
be frankly confessed that the advantage and the victory are 
with the dead. It is forbearance and love that conquer at 
last. Petulance and hatred are w.eakness and failure. 
Would to God that the kindness that ever tempered the 
speech and the conduct of oar departed patriot might en- 
ter more fully into the counsels of state and party, and into 
the discussions and harangues of press and of platform, mol- 
lifying their asperities, and helping us to live the life of 
harmony and peace. 



However beautiful and successful the career of this illus- 
trious man while still he filled the important offices of 
State to which lie was called, there was a grandeur about 
the closing years of his life which his earlier days never 
witnessed. Most men, having accomplished enough for fame, 
having laid aside the responsibilities of official power and 
trust, and having ample means to enable them to retire to 
the shades of private life, would have gladly passed into a 
more noiseless sphere, where they might enjoy a good, com- 
fortable old age. It was not so with our lamented friend 
and benefactor. Then was the hour of his rejuvenescence, 
when, although more than sixty winters of his life had flown, 
he girded on even more than his youthful strength, and went 
forth to perform one of the most sacred and beautiful mis- 
sions that ever lover of his country accomplished. Dark 
days were in reserve for the nation. Angry controversies 
were rife in the land. As if in sympathy with the spirit of 
the times, the mansion and the grave of Washington were 
given over to neglect and an uncertain future. What if 
some one could go forth, through the length and breadth of 
the country, rescue the holy spot of Mount Vernon from its 
peril and make it the property of the nation, find in the 
name and renown of its mighty sleeper a bond of union be- 
tween contending sections, and cause that one great and 
glorious memory to still the rising tempest and bring back 
the happier period of concord and mutual affection ? " With 
this object in view, I travelled," says Mr. Everett, in a recent 
speech, "for three years, thousands of miles, by night and 
by day, in midwinter aud midsummer, speaking three, four, 
and five times a week, in feeble health, and under a heavy 
burden of domestic care and sorrow, and inculcating the 
priceless value of the Union, in precisely the same terms, 
from Maine to Georgia, and from New- York to St. Louis." 

That the guilty foes of the nation hardened themselves 
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against the constraining influences of such an appeal, and 
the pathetic, eloquent voice that urged it, abates nothing 
from the glory of the service itself, nor from the merit which 
accrued from its fulfilment, while it only adds to the terri- 
ble responsibility and the certain doom of those who refused 
to heed the last sweet call to fraternal union and peace. 
The orator s labor was powerless to prevent the development 
of the long-laid plot, but it does not fail to set forth more 
clearly the appalling guilt of those who were the authors 
and instigators of the rebellion. 

The dreadful crisis canie, and with it came the grandest 
hour in the life of the aged and venerated statesman. There 
is hardly a finer illustration of heroic patriotism in history 
than that which is afforded us in his conduct under those 
trying circumstances. His voice had ever been for peace. 
The sound of discord and war had always grated harshly 
upon his soul. He had no love for controversy and strife. 
He shrank, even to apparent tiniidity and weakness, from 
whatever partook of the nature of violence and force. He 
liked what he thought to be the safe, the good old way, and 
was conservative in all his instincts and education. Without 
being a friend of slavery, he was not interested in the great 
movement that contemplated its final overthrow. Extensive 
acquaintance with the leading families of the South made 
him kind to their faults and considerate of their peculiar 
circumstances. He wae associated, at home, with men who 
were averse to the spirit of reform. Everything — his nature, 
his experience, his social ties, his past political affiliations, 
his surroundings — conspired to embarrass him, and threat- 
ened to ruin him, as the crisis came and called for each man 
to take his chosen position. Many another — his friends and 
associates, of similar tastes and party predilections — fell like 
Lucifer in that momentous hour. Their social and political 
entanglements, their personal piques and partizan preju- 
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dices, were too powerful for their love of country. What 
would not some of those men give, could they only lie in 
that new-made grave of Everett ! 

What to him, at such a time, were personal considerations, 
and private friendships, and social relations, and past griev^ 
ances, errors and failures? The nation was in peril. 
The Eepublic of Washington and of his compeers, was 
menaced with destruction. The hope of mankind — all that 
we hold dear^was on the brink beneath which yawned the 
abyss where had sunk the vanished kingdoms of the world. 
He wavered not a moment, but, casting aside whatever 
might fetter him in the discharge of his duty, he rushed to 
the rescue ; and from then until the end, he never faltered, 
never failed. There has not been a single misgiving, not 
an instant of hesitation. All has been clear, decided, im- 
perative. Gathering up the vast treasures of his learning 
and wisdom, summoning to his aid every resource of mind 
and memory, calling into his service the full discipline of 
his powers and the perfected skill and matchless grace of 
his oratory, laying the past and the present under contri- 
bution for the lessons of warning and encouragement which 
he would impress upon the hearts of his countrj^men — he 
devoted strength, time, talent, wealth, experience, fame and 
life itself, to the support of the Government and its sacred 
cause. By pen and by voice, in the journal and on the 
rostrum, by letter and by pamphlet, in private and in pub- 
lic, he has not ceased to fire the souls of the people with 
zeal, and determinaticm, and self-sacrifice. The prudent, 
the counsellor, and the cunning artificer, proyed also to be 
the mighty man and the man of war. And probably no one 
has done more than he, since the struggle began, to expose 
the true character of the rebellion, to cultivate, in the 
minds of his fellow-citizens, a love for the Union, and to 
influence public sentiment in the right direction — seeking, 
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not merely to crush out the armed resistance against the 
constituted authority of the land, but also its efficient cause 
and its inspiring life. The evil that his kindness once con- 
sented to tolerate, now that it had actually sought the ruin 
of the Government, he would doom to speedy extermina- 
tion — aye, he pronounced already dead, by reason of the 
execrable war which it had levied against the Eepublic. 

Yet, however strong the coloring with which he por- 
trayed the hideous character of the rebellion, and the un- 
paralleled wickedness of those who plotted and encouraged 
it, he felt no sentiment of hatred against the offender, and 
was the first and most eager of those who welcomed his 
return, and hastened to supply his wants. The closing pas- 
sage of his last speech in public, made at a meeting in Bos- 
ton, called to provide food for the needy citizens of Savan- 
nah, is one that a Christian orator and patriot might well 
desire should be his final utterance to his countrymen. 
*' For Heaven's sake, my friends," he says, " let us hasten to 
win these bloodless victories, saddened by no parent's be- 
reavements, no widow's tears. While we subdue the armies 
that a merciless conscription of old and young drives to the 
field, and maintain a cordon of iron and fire around the 
shores of persistent rebellion, from the moment a desire is 
manifested on the part of the masses to acknowledge the 
authority of the Government, let us hasten to extend to 
them the right hand of Christian love, to supply their wants 
and to relieve their sufferings, and to mark their return to 
the Union by the return of a prosperity to which, by the 
selfish and gruel -ambition of their leaders, they have so 
long been strangers." It is a passage which illustrates, at 
once, the three distinguishing characteristics of the man — 
his eloquence, his patriotism, his humanity. 

Death, even then, had laid its hand on his form. " My 
bonds and feet," he wrote, " were like ice, and my lungs 
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were on fire." The end drew quickly on, and the honorable 
man and the eloquent orator sank suddenly to his rest. 
Would that he could have lived, we cannot help exclaiming, 
to behold and rejoice in the final triumphs of the cause he so 
gloriously served ! Would that he might have seen the Union 
which he loved so well, and which inspired so many of his 
immortal words, restored in peace and prosperity ! Would 
even that he could have lived but a few hours more, and 
heard, before he ascended into the society of the Fathers of 
the Eepublic, the tidings of another great decisive victory, 
won by brave heroes, of whom not a few so quickly followed 
him into the heaven of those who nobly live and nobly die ! 
But he had already seen enough. It was not his to enter 
the promised land of peace. But like Moses from the 
heights of Pisgah, he saw the sure possession in prospect, 
and there, on the mount of vision, he well could die 
content 

We know not how to spare such men as these, for they 
are the stay and the staff of our Jerusalem and our Judah. 
But God's great work depends not upon this man or that. 
His servants fulfil the mission that is appointed to them, 
and pass on to other scenes. Fresh hands take up the task, 
and tbe work goes on the same. The great cause is safe. 
Wise men shall yet direct it. Eloquent tongues shall still 
plead for it. Valiant soldiers shall continue to fight for it, 
and su£Fer for it, and die for it Other walls and parapets 
shall yet be scaled by tried and dauntless heroes, amidst the 
raking, murderous fire, and other grim strongholds of the 
enemy shall, at last, wave the stars and stripes ; and all 
the more successfully, because Everett has lived and died. 
The power and the influence of such a man can never pass 
away. It has an immortal life, and will re-appear all along 
the interminable future in endless and ever-beautiful mani- 
festations of good. 
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And deathless, too, his fame and memory. Tradition 
shall bear down to posterity the stories of his wondrous 
speech. Distant generations shall read with delight the im- 
perishable productions of his genius. His splendid career 
will be the study of successive multitudes of admiring 
youth and emulous friends of their race. And the record 
of his devotion to his native land, which no residence 
abroad could change, no temptations at home could abate, 
no advancing years could chill, but which burned more 
and more brightly to the end, when his sun went down 
in a full blaze of glory — shall live in the recollections 
of the American people as long as the Union shall endure, 
and shall animate and inspire countless others, in long and 
unbroken succession, with loyalty and with love. 

Let us accept and cherish the lessons of his life and char- 
acter. Let us imitate the diligence and patience with which 
he crowded his years with useful service. Let him teach us, 
however limited and moderate our powers and faculties, to 
give to them the highest possible discipline and noblest 
development Let him show us how to be constant and 
unwearied learners in the great school of men and things, of 
literature and life, of wisdom and of duty. Let his example 
reveal to us the beauty and power of Christian kindness, 
freeing us from all bitterness and revenge, and filling us with 
the spirit of charity and good will to men. Let his lofty 
patriotism illustrate to our minds how glorious it is, when 
duty calls, to rise above all prejudice, doubt, and fear, and to 
consecrate to country and to humanity every gift of body 
and soul, and every acquisition and honor of life. 

And, finally, let us behold here the value and the glory of 
the blessed faith which our holy religion inspires, and 
with which it crowns and transfigures the character. In his 
youth the pastor of a Unitarian congregation, Mr. Everett 
continued to belong to the liberal Church to the end of his 
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days, nor lost his interest in religion amid the powerful 
allurements and engrossing cares of his political career. He 
never absented himself morning or afternoon, from the house 
of God, except when sickness or official duty prevented his 
attendance. He was a regular communicant at the table of 
the Lord's Supper. Never was man more reverent, thought- 
ful, attentive and devout, in the sanctuary, than he. And 
never has public man, through a long and varied life, been 
more observant, in speech, in temper, in deportment, and in 
deed, of the obligations and proprieties which the law of 
Christian duty imposes. Now that all is over, it is given us 
to see what an undying lustre religion sheds upon his life 
and his fame. If it is not in the active, busy years of one s 
earthly course, yet it is when death has set its seal on the 
countenance, that we come to see with what an investiture 
of immortality and glory Christ enrobes the soul, and how 
well it is with those who accept him as their Guide, Re- 
deemer, and Lord. 

Thank God for the stay and the staff, the mighty and the 
honorable man, the judge and the prophet, the prudent and 
the ancient, the counsellor and the eloquent orator. And as 
we give him back, his body to the dust, and his soul to God 
who gave it, let the spirit of his life and the lessons of his 
example enter our hearts and help us to a nobler service in 
behalf of truth and the right, that, should the swift summons 
come to us as it came to him, we also shall be found with 
our armor on, and prepared to go. 
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